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[See graphics section of this packet and last also] 

THE OCCUPATION OF WOUNDED KNEE CONTINUES: 

"THE GOV'T. OFFERS US 2 CHOICES--JA 1 L OR DEATH AND 
TO HELL WITH OUR DEMANDS” 

" What treaty that the whites have kept has the 
red man broken? Not one ; What treaty that the 
white man ever made with us have they kept? Not one , 
When I was a boy the Sioux owned the world; the sun 
rose and set on their land; they sent ten thousand 
men to battle , Where are the warriors todays Who 
slew them? Where are our lands? Who owns them? 

What white man can say I ever stole hts land or a 
penny of his money , Yet 3 they say 1 con a thzef. - . . 

"What white man has ever seen me drunk? Who 
has ever come to me hungry and unfed? What law have 
I broken? Is it wrong for me to love my own? Is it 
wicked for me because my skin is red? Because 1 am 
a Sioux c » because I would die for my people and my 
country ? n 

--Tatanka Yotanka (Sitting Bull) 
a Hunkpapa Sioux 

WOUNDED KNEE, S,D, (LNS) --Three and a half weeks 
ago several hundred Indians seized the trading post 
and the church in the town of Wounded Knee* South 
Dakota. And they remain there still. Outside* be- 
hind roadblocks surrounding the town, sit federal 
marshalls, FBI agents and government officials who 
are slowly being replaced by Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Indian police* in a move closely resembling Vietnam- 
ization . 

Every night there is shooting exchanged and the 
hills around Wounded Knee are lit up as government 
forces set fires, destroying grazing land. So far 
three Indians and one FBI agent have been shot. Fed- 
eral officials are tightening access to the tow n ^ Re- 
porters are only allowed in during the day time. 

Even the World Council of Churches people , who are 
allowed in with medical supplies *cannot bring food. 
Any food that does come in musb be sneaked around 
road blocks, a dangerous 8-12 mile hike. 

The government's negotiating position has hard- 
ened over time. According to their most recent pro- 
posal, seven "leaders” of the takeover-including 
Russell Means, Dennis Banks, Clyde Be lie court. Car- 
ter Camp --all of the American Indian Movement (AIM); 
and Pedro Bissonette of the Oglala Sioux Civil Rights 
Organization (OSCRO) will be given safe passage to 
Sioux Falls, S.D. After five hours of negotiations 
with the government there and a couple of one hour 
press conferences they will be placed under arrest. 

All other Indians back in Wounded Knee must 
then lay down their arms and leave town. As they 
leave, they will be checked to see if there are any 
indictments against them. 

So far a Rapid City grand jury has issued 54 
indictments. Over 100 people are now held in cust- 
ody. Many of them even the grand jury has refused 
to issue indictments for. 

* * *• 

Over and over again, the government and the 
media hav£ referred to the Wounded Knee takeover as 
''the AIM action”. Or as Secretary of Interior Rog- 
ers C.B. Morton called it, "the violent tactics of 
some militants.” 
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PROTESTS OVER THE LAST YEAR 

Activism on the Pine Ridge Reservation can be 
traced back to about a year ago when Raymond Yel- 
low Thunder, a 51 year old Oglala Sioux was found 
dead in a car in a used car lot in Gordon, Nebraska* 
just over the border from Pine,’ Ridge. He died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage from beatings on the head. 

The week before he had been taunted* stripped of 
his pants* made to dance and then beat up by some 
whites in a bar Five whites were charged with 
manslaughter and false imprisonment, not first de- 
gree murder. 

Although incidents like this happen frequently 
with little response from the Indian community, T 
this time many of the Oglala from the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud reservations reacted. Thirteen hundred 
came down from the reservation, demonstrated and 
took over the town hall. At a People's Grand Jury, 
sponsored by AIM, they testified not only about Ray- 
mond Yellow Thunder, but about the conditions that 
they have had to live under. They made seven de- 
mands ranging from an autopsy to the suspension of 
a particularly racist policeman to an investigation 
of Raymond Yellow Thunder's death. All seven were 
granted. 

In November over 1,000 Indians from over 250 
tribes across, the country seized the BIA building 
in Washington after a cross country caravan called 
"Trail of the Broken Treaties”. The Indians pre- 
sented the government with a list of 20 demands: 
the abolition of the BIA by 1976* the creation of a 
new "Office of Federal and Indian Relations and 
Community Reconstruction”, the establishment of a 
Commission to review treaty committments and viola- 
tions* to name a few. 

President Nixon appointed a special task force 
on Indian grievances and Congress appointed a spec- 
ial task force of its own. Neither group had met 
by the time Wounded Knee was taken over. 

On January 21, Wesley Bad Heart Bull, a 20 yea;* 
old Sioux, was stabbed to death by a white man near 
Buffalo Gap, S.D. As with the murder of Raymond 
Yellow Thunder* the white was only charged with se- 
cond degree manslaughter and soon freed on $5,000 
bond. A demonstration was called for February 6 and 
200 Indians from Rapid City and the surrounding 
area traveled 60 miles to the Custer, S.D. court- 
house . 

As Russell Means of AIM was negotiating with 
officials, he was jumped by cops and in the process 
Wesley Bad Heart Bull's mother was roughed up. The 
ensuing battled between 150 Indians and police last- 
ed for hours The Chamber of Commerce was burned 
to the ground and two police cars and the court- 
house were damaged by smoke and fire. Thirty-eight 
Indians were arrested. 

Custer became an armed camp- -National Guards- 
men arrived, roads leading to the area were block- 
aded and telephone communications cut. Vigilantes 
with rifles were stationed on every roof top, A 
fight at a bar between whites and Indians landed 42 
more Indians (’anti no whites) into jail. Tensions re- 
mained high. 
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And then on February 27-- Wounded Knee. 
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But Wounded Knee really began long before Feb- 
ruary 27 in the growing movement against the cor- 
rupt 4 tribal government on the reservation There 
had been much support all over the 12,000 person re- 
servation for the ouster of Tribal chairman Richard 
Wilson, Wilson is accused of graft and nepotism 
and sending his n goon squad” on anyone who chal- 
lenges his authority o In fact, 6 out of 8 reserva- 
tion districts voted for his impeachment but tribal 
council members, friends of Wilson, refused to vote 
their wishes , 

In an earlier attempt at tribal reform, a group 
of people formed the Inner District Council, repres- 
enting the outlying six reservation districts where 
most people live. "We tried to get Dickey Wilson, 
the BIA, and finally the government to recognize 
the IDC," said Lou Bean, an activist in OSCRO. "When 
this failed we set up a civil rights gxoup to de- 
mand our civil rights. We had tried everything else. 

OSCRO has had as many as 900 people at their 
meetings . 

"After fighting Wilson in the tribal council," 
said Ghost Bear, a member of OSCRO, "we realized that 
they were just flunkies for the BIA and we were 
really fighting the federal government." 


was a shock to AIM" said one observer. 

Like the site at which they chose to dramatize 
their demands- -Wounded Knee* -the declaration of 
sovereignty is also deeply bound in history. 

The Oglala Sioux are declaring the independence 
that they lost in 1924 under the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Up tb that time, Indians were treated as 
a separate people whose relations with the IRS. 
was' governed by treaties 

"In 1924, "said Carter Camp of AIM, "they took 
away our treaty rights and started dealing with us 
as wards of the government. They held that we were 
incompetant to handle our own affairs and that the 
BIA was competant to handle our affairs. So since 
1924, we’ve been dealing strictly with the BIA.” 

As part of the Indian Reorganization Act, el- 
ection procedures were set up to replace the tra- 
ditional ways (discussion and concensus) that In- 
dians had of choosing their tribal leaders. Very 
few people vote (only about 25% of the eligible 
people on the Pine Ridge Reservation is even regis- 
tered to vote) and that-'s how people like Dick Wil- 
son get elected. 

But of course, it goes farther back than 1924; 


After the impeachment of Wilson failed, "I cal- 
led a district meeting," said Severt Young Bear, a 
district chairman of the reservation’s Porcupine 
district. "I said I was going to work with the Civ- 
il Rights Organization and if they needed, we’d 
call in the American Indian Movement so we could get 
rid of this tribal council and get a government con- 
trolled by the people. And the people said go 
ahead. " 

"AIM was asked to come in here after we got 
tired of hitting a stone wall," said Vem Long, co- 
chairman of OSCRO. 

Since Oglala Sioux and AIM members took Wounded 
Knee, there has been support for the takeover all 
over the reservation. A case in point is Porcupine. 
Since the beginning of the takeover, Indians from 
all over the country have been streaming in to join 
in the support of Wounded Knee , 

Many of them, however, have been unable to get 
in, and have been camping out in other parts of the 
reservation. So the Porcupine community voted un- 
animously to allow the Indians who had come from all 
over the country to stay at the Porcupine Community 
Center. But as with the takeover in general, the 
media pointed to outside agitators and claimed that 
"a small band of AIM members and young whites" 
took the center. 


" Whose voice was first sounded on this land? 

The voice of the red people who had but bows and 
arrows .. .<What has been done in my country I did 
not Want , did not ask for it; white people going 
through my country . ; - ; When the white man comes 
to my country he leaves a trail of blood behind 
him . n 

--Mahpiua Luta (Red Cloud) of the 
Oglala Sioux 

One thing that’s hard to remember is that^ al- 
most all of the land occupied by non- Indians today 
was taken from Native Americans at some point in 
history, "They made us many promises," said Red 
Cloud, "more than I can remember, but they never 
kept but one; they promised to take our land, and 
they took it," 

"By taking the action of declaring ourselves 
an independent nation," said Carter Camp, "we feel 
we’ve gone back to our rights as Indian people un- 
der the 1868 treaty. , , .This treaty guaranteed 
that this area and the vast area around here, west 
of the Mississippi, would be in control of the Sioux 
people .’as long as the grass was growing and the 
water flowing'- Both of these things are still hap- 
pening. These treaties were to be never broken 
without a two thirds vote of the Indian males on 
the reservation," 


After a couple of days, Federal agents, claim- 
ing that the occupants tobk the building by force, 
surrounded the center and forced the occupants to 
leave after getting their names and addresses. Some 
of them were arrested. 

On Sunday, March 18, the Oglala Sioux acted 
again. Fourteen of the 18 tribal chiefs of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation (most of them old) made a declar- 
ation of independence and declared the area taken 
at Wounded Knee the Independent Oglala Sioux Nation. 
Despite what the establishment media might say, "it 


By 1876, however, the government decided that 
it wanted to get at the gold in the Black Hills 
which was part of the territory controlled by the 
Sioux, So through pure relentless military force 
and forced starvation, tribal chiefs were pressured 
to sign and those who wouldn't sign were driven off. 

* * A 

Now that the people at Wounded Knee have de- 
clared themselves an independent nation they are 
starting to put it into practice. Three hundred- 
forty -nine people (including Oglalas, other Indians, 
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Chicanos and a few whites and blacks have been sworn 
in as citizens of the New Oglala Sioux Nation 
There are classes in eve rythirrg from the use oi first 
aid to use of weaponry - : 

And there is at least one big meeting a night 
where everyone discusses the events of the day and 
what's happening. "There's a strong functioning 
community," said one observer there. 

Fourteen new rooms have been erected and 100 
bunks built. An underground warehouse for tood and 
armsJhas been devised. Residents of Wounded Knee 
have had their homes repaired. Cows . have been 
slaughtered for food* their hides tanned and made 
into blankets and gloves, 

"The Oglala Sioux people and AIM have here 
what everyone of the various races dream of having," 
said Carter Camp, "We have a land base and we have 
a government here. We have the support ot a mass 
of people--the 12,000 people on the Pine Ridge Re- 
servation are almost totally supporting what we're 
doing here." 

But outside the tiny community of Wounded Knee 
sit federal marshalls, BIA police, FBI and Depart- 
ment of Justice and Interior officials armed with 
M-16s (the same automatic weapon they use in indo= 
china) . 

Government officials sound remarkably like 
Nixon in their statements; "Let us make things per- 
fectly clear. . «. there never was any amnesty, and 
there never will be any amnesty, , ; the position we 
have taken does not represent any departure from the 
attitude of resonableness we have maintained. « . 
even in the face of terrorism, , .The position tak- 
en by the leaders at Wounded Knee amounts to nothing 
more than intolerable blackmail," 

"I call it blackmail when our children are 
forced to attend boardmgschools away from home 
nine months a year," said Russell Means of AIM, 

"when the police jail the drunks but not the boot- 
leggers, when we are forced to deal with white bus- 
inessmen who dominate our towns, when a tribal 
chief can hire goon squads with Federal funds, when 
the government holds our land in trust. They offer 
us two choices-- j ai i or death and to hel] with our 
demands. That's blackmail." 

The government sits and waits. Secretary of 
Interior Rogers C.B. Morton describes the Indians 
occupying Wounded Knee. "Some are renegades, some 
youthful adventurers, some have criminal records." 

"You have here ; " said one Administration of- 
ficial quoted in Newsweek, "an arguable _.ase of 
treason. If we treat it as if it were spitting on 
the sidewalk, then the whole fabric of the country 
goes down the drain." 

Said one Indian at Wounded Knee, "We must be 
like a mosquito on the side of a buffalo." 

The government obviously feels it has time on 
its side. Maintaining its road blocks with heavy 
guns, trying to keep food out, and restricting the 
press as much as possible, it is hoping to wear 
down the Indians. They figure that 11 enough In- 
dians get demoralized, their numbers will dwindle 
and they'll be able to take the community with very 
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few observers around to watch the attac 

But a showdown may happen soon- The Indians 
announced that Sunday, March 25, 500 Indians from 
all over the country who haven't been abld to get 
into Wounded Knee and who ha^e been staying on the 
Rosebud reservation are going up to the roadblock 
to get m 

* * * 

In 1868,! Pizi or Gall, a Hunkpapa Sioux said 
to the commander at Fort Rice • 

"We were bom naked arid we have been taught 
to hunt and Itve on game .Idu tell us that we must 
learn to farm , live in one house , take up your ways . 
Supposed the people living beyond the great seas 
should oome and tell you that you must stop farming 
and kill your cattle y and \ake your houses and lands , 
what would you do? Would you not fight them?" 

A A 4 

"If a man loses anything and goes back and 
looks carefully for it he will find it, and that 
is what the Indians are doing now when they ask you 
to give them the things that were promised them in 
the pastjand I do not consider that they should be 
treated like beasts, and that is the reason I have 
grown up with the feelings I have . ; 3 S I feel that 
my country has gotten a bad name, and I want it 
to have a good name ; 'it used to have a good name; 
and I sit sometimes and wonder who it is that has 
given it a bad name " 

--Thntanka Yotanka (Sitting Bull) 

-30- 
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"CATCII-ALL"/ ARMY LAW STRUCK DOWN BY COURT*: 

COULD AFFECT "HUNDREDS" OF CASES 

WASHINGTON (LNS)-The U.S. Court of Appeals struck 
down one of the oldest provisions of American mili- 
tary law March 21 on the grounds that it is uncon- 
stitutionally vague. The provision is Article 134, 
the so-called "general article" of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, 

It imposes criminal penalties on "all disorders 
and neglects tot the prejudice of the good order and 
discipline in the armed forces"and "all conduct of 
a nature to bring discredit upon the armed forces'. " 

Retired Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark who 
served on the threejudge panel said that the article 
had become a "crazy quilt"of offenses" that "gives 
no fair warning of the conduct it prescribes e "In- 
deed," said Clark, 'the only apparent purpose of Ar- 
ticle 134 is to act as a catch-all fox varied types 
of unforeseen misconduct not otherwise covered by 
the code . 

The case the court’s decision was based on v^as 
that of Marine. Corps private Mark Avrech, who was 
convicted by a court martial in 1969 for attempting 
to publish a statement while in Vietnam questioning 
U < S . involvement there Avrech was convicted of at- 
tempting to publish a statement disloyal to the U.S. 
with designs to promote disloyalty and disaffection 
among the troops 

The unanimous decision is bound to affect "hun- 
dreds and hundreds"of cases, said one of Avrech' s 

.U^er^Davxd Jiein . _ - 
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’’ONLY TIME WILL TELL IF CITIZENS WILL OBJECT 
TO A ’BIG BROTHER’ TYPE ATMOSPHERE” 

FEDERAL AGENCY FUNDS POLICE SURVEILLANCE 

WASHINGTON (PNS/LNS) --President Nixon’s "war 
on crime” is beginning to look more like a war every 
day. The 40,000 local police departments scattered 
throughout the country constitute its front lines 
and a little known governmental agency, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) , is 
fast becomming its central command post. 

A creation of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, LEAA has already doled 
out almost $2.5 billion to ’’improve” local law en- 
forcement . 

From computerized data banking of intelligence 
information to highly sophisticated surveillance 
equipment, LEAA is planting the seeds of local law 
enforcement tastes for the next decade. Its fund- 
ing has already had a dramatic effect on U.S. in- 
dustries . 


The market for law enforcement equipment is 
rising rapidly. Equipment like ’’ultra light-weight 
night vision devices,” once developed for the Viet- 
nam war, are being gobbled up by police departments 
across the country--often with LEAA money. 

Helicopters are but one of the equipment snow- 
balls started by LEAA seed grants. As late as 1971, 
79 police departments in 28 states had a total of 
173 helicopters in use. These crafts are being e- 
quipped with radios, search lights, combination 
public address and siren systems, as well as video 
tape cameras and night vision equipment. Anticipat- 
ing a rapid increase in the use of helicopters, LEAA 
has spent $440,000 for a helicopter training school 
in Alabama. 

But LEAA seems to have no intention of direct- 
ing this arsenal of advanced weaponry against organ- 
ized crime. In fiscal year 1971, the research arm 
of LEAA expended a token 2.7 percent of their funds 
for planning and development of programs aimed at 
combatting organized crime. Likewise only 3 percent 
of LEAA ’’action grants” were designated in this area 

Funding allotments outline the strategic prior- 
ities of LEAA. As Richard Speiglman, University of 
California criminologist, points out: ’’With Presi- 
dent Nixon cutting out social programs right and 
left, with unemployment high and prices for food 
and rent skyrocketing, people are bound to turn to 
crime . ” 

It is this ’’criminal on the street” rather than 
organized crime which is the real focus of LEAA. 

LEAA has put a high priority on surveillance. 
The logic of these grants is that any project which 
promises to help prevent or fight crime is accept- 
able, whatever its implications for civil liberties. 

An experimental surveillance program underway 
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in Mount Vernon, New York, is the product of 
a special $74,000 LEAA grant The police in 
this suburb have installed GTE Sylvania-devel- 
oped low light level television cameras above 
their city streets The equipment can rotate 
on a 360 degree axis and display a man sized 
object in extreme darkness from more than one 
half mile away, 

LEAA is obviously pleased with the pro- 
gram because similar projects in San Jose, 
Tampa, New York, Hoboken and other cities have 
been initiated- Remarks an LEAA sponsored study 
about this trend: ’’Only time will tell if cit- 
izens will object to a : ’big rother’ type atmos- 
phere . ” 

Another LEAA grant enables the Michigan 
Intelligence Network tp ’ J provide investigative 
surveillance up to 16 hours a day on persons 
who have been 'reasonably suspected' of engag- 
ing in robbery, burglary, worthless document 
operations and other felonies/’ An LEAA publi- 
cation reveals that the program will involve 
117 municipal police departments. The project 
provides no guarantees that totally innocent 
people will not be involved in this massive 
surveillance effort. 

The local LEAA people in Indiana came 
up with another surveillance scheme. The pro- 
posed plan called for the hiring of "rumor 
monitors” or "individuals who know their neigh- 
borhoods well.” These monitors would report on 
potentially "dangerous situations” and suspic- 
ous characters . 

Asked in an interview if this might not 
lead to a spy network, William Greenman, In- 
diana State Planning Director for LEAA res- 
ponded, "That’s what it could amount to,. .we 
might not be able to trust our neighbors after 
a while. But as long as we’re not doing any- 
thing wrong, we shouldn't have to worry, I 
don't suppose.” "Unfortunate publicity” led 
to scrapping these plans, for the time being. 

LEAA is helping foster a desire within 
local police departments to develop methods 
of storing and easily retreiving the increased 
amount of data they are accumulating. Walter 
F. Kelly, Wisconsin State Planning Director 
for LEAA sees a "considerable attempt tp per- 
suade as a matter of policy the states and 
localities to convert to almost a uniform sys- 
tem of information exchange, including hook- 
ups to the National Crime Information Center 
at the FBI ” 

By 1975 LEAA's plans call for all the 
various state and local data banks to feed 
into a massive national file run by the FBI. 
Just what information will be allowed into the 
new intelligence centers is still in doubt. 

In Kansas City. Missouri, for example, 
their LEAA-funded ALERT system maintains de- 
tailed files on a wide range of individuals, 
including "area dignitaries, persons with a 
history of mental dis turbances” as well as 
"college students known to have participated 
in disturbances . ” As it stands now, any state 
(#511) March 24, 1973 more 


Corporations which previously filled multi - 
million dollar Defense Department contracts are now 
entering the police technology business at a feverish 
rate. IBM, General Electric, Sylvania, Westinghouse , 
Motorola, RCA and Zenith are merely a few of the 
corporations which are involved in the lucrative 
business of making war bn the' "criminals.” 


or locality can store whatever they please. 

The data banks were initially intended for 
use by the various police agencies to attain in- 
stant access to information on suspects. But it 
seems that their use will*. not be nearly so limit- 
ed. The Secret Service, IRS, the Bureau of Customs, 
U.S. attorneys, federally insured banks, hospitals 
and insurance companies are among the not so sel- 
ect few which will have access-.: to. the FBI ’s detail- 
ed files. 


Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina warns, 
"Decisions affecting a person’s job, retirement 
benefits, security clearance^ credit rating or 
man£ other rights may be made without benefit of a 
hearing or confrontation of the evidence 

LEAA officially estimates that computerized 
dossiers will be kept on 20 million persons in the 
National file, not to mention the as yet unknown 
millions in state and local files. LEM is rush- 
ing full speed ahead on its data bank programs. In 
the last three years, it has provided over $50 
billion in the development of these data systems. 

Helped on by LEM, Vietnam weapons research 
has created a whole new law enforcement mentality 
throughout the country. As Eugene G . Fubini, a form- 
er vice-president of research at IBM, suggested at 
a National Law Enforcement symposium: "I think, just 
to take an example, that you can put multi-dimension- 
al magnetometers in turnstiles and movie theaters, 
and lots of other places. Let me try another one: 

You could put on all bridges and parkways a device 
which reads license plates and automatically matches 
them against a list.' 

’’Wouldn’t you like to be able to frisk every 
citizen without him knowing he is being frisked? 

If you could do that you will have an easier time 
providing protection.” 


— 30 — 
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Let me tell you 

I know you have heard all about My Lai 
And the atrocities of Calley and his command 
Massacred were women, old men and babies 
Why? 

Leave us alone, was their only demand 
Greed took Custer by the hand 
Kill the Sioux 

He rode for glory and for feold 

Trespassing on sacred land 

With him rode the 9th cavalry 

Into hell I ? m told 

Wounded Knee and My Lai 

Parallel in history 

Both are among the country’s shame 

Medals of honor were issued the cavalry 

Do you read me Calley and Uncle Sam? 


— a poem, written on the wall of the 
church at Wounded Knee, South Dakota . It was 
dated April, 1970. 

*************************************************** 
Please try to pay part or all of your March LNS 
bill if you haven’t already. Thanks. 


WIDESPREAD INDIAN SUPPORT FOR 
WOUNDED KNEE TAKEOVER 

(Editor’s note: As soon as members of the 
Oglala Sioux, along with supporters from the Amer- 
ican Indian Movement, took over the small town of 
Wounded Knee in late February, Indians from all 
over the country began to voice support 0 Hundreds 
of Indians have travelled to the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation to give physical support „ 

And others have been active in their own com*- 
munities* In Chicago, 40 Indians dressed in blan- 
kets and headdresses demonstrated in front of the 
offices of Senator Adlai Stevenson III* In Lumber- 
ton, N e C. Indians in a UO-car caravan drove through 
the downtown district for three riights, breaking 
windows t And in Pleasant Point Maine, Passamaquoddy 
Indians blockaded the state highway by burning 
tires, carrying signs "Remember Wounded Knee,." 

The following are excerpts from a statement 
of solidarity delivered in person to the Wounded 
Knee inhabitants by Orin Lyons of the Six Nation 
Council of Chiefs of the Iraquois Confederacy.) 

Why are the Indians at Wounded Knee? We find 
it deplorable that the Native Americans have to 
risk their very lives to focus attention on the 
terrible conditions of our people in this country. 
We cite the poor health conditions, education, wel- 
fare, illegal drafting of our people in utter dis- 
regard for the treaties that we have paid for with 
our lives, as examples of these conditions. 

The people at Wounded Knee are making a state- 
ments That statement is not what damage or destruc- 
tion of property has occured, but why it becomes 
necessary for our people to have to resort to such 
extremes to gain some recognition of our desper- 
ate situation . 

We are honorable people--can you say the same? 
You are concerned for the destruction of property 
at the BIA building and Wounded Knee. Where is 
your concern for the destruction of our people? 

For human life? Thousands of Pequot, Narragansetts , 
Mohegans; thousands of Cherokees on the Trail of 
Tears, Black Hawk’s people. Chief Joseph’s people, 
Captain Jack’s people, the Navaho, the Apachees, 
the Sand Creek massacre; huddled under the American 
flag, seeking the protection of a promise. Big 
Foot’s people at Wounded Knee. 

When will you cease your violence against our 
people. Where is your concern for us? 

What about the destruction of our property. 

The thousands of square acres of land Inundated 
by dams built on our property. The raping of the 
Hopi and Navaho territory by the Peabody strip 
mining operation. Timber cutting and power com- 
panies, water pollution and on and on. 

We ask for justice and not from the muzzle of 
an M-16 rifle. 

Now what is to occur? Call off the marshalls 
and the FBI men. They are hostile and eager to ex- 
ercise the sanctions of the U.So to subjugate the 
Indian people. Don’t prosecute the Indians for the 
methods used to gain your attention for the fault 

CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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The Radical Media Bulletin Board -- An Internal Newsletter for~aTT lNS Subscriber's --March 24, i9 


From: Rama Pipien, Peopl esmedia, P.0. Box 40067, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94140. (415) 863-2352. 

We've moved. Our new address is above. 

★ * * 

From: Gallimaufry, 123 Leroy Alley, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94109. (415) 776-7628. 

Writers, poets, artists--Gal 1 imaufry, a new 
publication, is seeking long poems, short fiction, 
one-act plays, line drawings for our May issue. 
Include self-addressed, stamped envelop. 

★ ★ ★ 

From: The Attica Brigade, (no address aiven), 

Buffalo, NY r- ( 71 6 ) 838 - 5588; NYC4- (21 2) 981 - 
0796; Baltimore, Md^(301) 366-4369; Ithaca, 

NY - - (607 ) 273-5466; Philadelphia, PA— (215) 
423-3161. 

The Attica Brigade was a contingent in the 
anti-war demonstrations in NYC in 1971-72. We saw 
the need to develop into a mass student organization 
based on the campuses. 

We are a democratic anti-imperial ist organiza- 
tion that fights against attacks on the people here 
in the U.S. and abroad. Imperialism is monopoly 
capitalism which means a few profit while most of 
us pay. The system of imperialism is responsible 
for the growing decline of the living conditions of 
American people. 

The Attica Brigade has chapters on 30 campuses 
in the Northeast right now. -We are calling an anti- 
imperialist student conference on March 31 and April 
1. Every student open to the idea of building a 
regional student movement along the litres bf the 
Attica Brigade is welcome. The three purposes of 
the conference are: 

1) to bring many *ew students in contact with 
the anti-imperialist student movement. 

2) to bring together already existing anti - 
imperialist organizations to begin laying the basis 
for a regional student organization. 

3) to strengthen ties among chapters in the 
Attica Brigade. 

We WB“1 1 have many workshops, speakers, films, 
and a dance. For more information call the nearest 
Attica Brigade chapter to you. Numbers are above. 

* * * 

From: VonVierka's, 811 Henderson, Big Rapi'ds, 

Michigan 49307. 

As proprietor of VonVierka's Bookstore in Big 
Rapids, I am interested in stocking publications 
on a consignment basis from LNS subscribers. Ship- 
ments should be sent to the above address. 

* * * 

From: LNS 

We have received letters from the following 
prisoners who would like to correspond with some- 
one on the outside. 


Willie Dalton #lo3789, P0 Bo* 69, Lond.r 
Ohio 43140. 

Gerard Davis #'35128, ^0 Bo/ 69, Long.--. 
Ohio 43140 

Greg White #129644, F0 Box 69, London 
Ohio 43140 

Henry Porter #730062 j , 2600 C a ! i r c ' m o 
Chicago Illinois 60608 (Cook County Jo *> : ) 

rt *• * 

From: The Rest oi the News, 306 E State n 

Ithaca, N-y. 14850 1 607 J 273-4139. 

The Rest ot the News produces and d i s t 
tapes on various aspect; or the struggle The 
tapes are designed to be placed over •'ad'. /. 

are interested m getting them placed as muon 
possible, local groups can oTten persuade tn c 
local stations to p lay them when we can t 

Right now we ha„e a spec’s' ATTICA PRO... . 
We have already produced several short tape-. ■ 
include interviews with the 'ndicted Brothel- 
are in the process or producing a ha't hoa- 
on the Attica trials. Tn's tape shou'd be • - ; 
soon. We also jtfan to produce short tapes oea 
with events as the,/ happen We want to ne'p i. 
the Attica trials a national ’ssue 

Anybody who is interested m the tape; o- 
interested m helping distribute them should , 
tact The Rest of the News We are especa '■ } 
ested in working together with radio station-, 
other groups. 


From: Sunflower House, 418 w. 10th St Newton. 

"Kansas 671 (4 1 3 i 6 ; 283-7780 

The Sunflower Life Center, VVAw, Betne' s- 
Club, and the Hesston Peace Club are sponso -nc 
weekend retreat on non- v iolent social change o 
ginning- Friday April 13 at ^ PM and end-ing'^ynd 
April 15 at noon. There wi'l be training ^es.- o 
in nonviolence as well as discussion ot common 
strategies and actions now that the common *2: .. 
of the Vietnam war is past and other issues t-k 
our attention 

Registration tee is $3 and includes mea's 
day Saturday and Sunday rriorning The local 'or. /. 
probably be a farm m the Newton-wichitd a-'ea 
Those who want to attend should send the'" S3 t 
Sunflower House as soon as possible so that . 
can be bought Rides w>H leave the Suntiowe' 
April 13 at 6 PM. We hope thot those inte- e: • -• 
in working for peace and justice in the Cent'.- 
Kansas area will try to come 


End of RMBB for To day^Z~E'nd . _ J 
Remember 

If something is happening in your commun 
that LNS should know about, be sure to cont.i,' 
us as soon as possible Send story and photo- 
you can.Or call collect (2 12 ) 749-2200 We nf-> - 


mo " « 
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BUFFALO CREEK DISASTER REVISITED: 

"IT'S BEEN A YEAR AND WE’RE STILL 
LOOKING AT NOTHIN’” 

by Don Stillman 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: Early Saturday morning February 
26 , 1972, after nearly a week of heavy rains, a 
series of three dams in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia collapsed pouring 175 > 000,000 gallons of 
water and refuse from the Buffalo Creek coal mine 
into the creek. The water-borne refuse swept 17 
miles down the steep valley, killing 124 people and 
destroying several hundred homes that once made up 
the town of Buffalo Creek, West Virginia. 

Pittston, the coal company who owned the mine, 
called it an "act of God,” but the survivors of 
the disaster, who had been complaining for over 
10 years that the dam wasn't safe, thought other- 
wise. Immediately they set out to lay the blame 
where it belonged — an uphill fight since neither 
Pittston nor the state of West Virginia was eager 
to claim responsibility. 

The following article is taken from a longer 
article that first appeared i n the March issue 
of the United Mine Workers Journal, It describes 
what has happened to Buffalo Creek and its survi- 
vors in the year since disaster struck.) 

* * * 

BUFFALO CREEK, W. Va. (LNS)--It’s hard for 
Victor Ellis to know exactly when it’s going to 
happen. Sometimes the calls come every few days or 
they may be weeks apart. But they almost always 
come after it’s been raining. 

When he does get a call, Ellis usually leaves 
his job on the tipple at Buffalo Mining Co. ’s Lorado 
mine and goes home to comfort his five-year-old 
daughter. He’s taken her to a psychiatrist in Logan 
three times, but she still becomes immobilized with 
fear when it rains. 

Ellis, 28, and his family were among the for- 
tunate who managed to survive the 30-foot wall of 
black water that roared through Buffalo hollow one 
year ago, killing at least 124 and leaving more 
than 4000 homeless. The flood took Ellis* home 
and his job for three months, but he regards him- 
self as lucky because he was able to save his wife 
and two children. 

Home for Ellis now is a trailer provided by 
the US. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment- -far from the comfort of the company house 
he had bought and worked long and hard rebuilding 
and remodeling-- but still better than nothing. 

Ellis, like hundreds of other Buffalo Creek 
residents, is bitter about the inadequate settle- 
ments offered by Pittston Co,, which owned the 
crude slag dam that gave way last February 26. 

And, like hundreds of others, he’s angry at being 
prevented from returning to his land to start re- 
building his life. But what seems to bother him 
most is the psychological damage the disaster did 
to his children. 

’’This thing has put a mental block on our 
kids,” Ellis says. "Come a big rain and they're 


all upset. They think it* 11 happen again. Some- 
times my daughter has a relapse three times in 
one week and they call me at work to come heme to 
hex ” 

It is not surprising that a disaster that let 
so many physical scars has also left these who 
survived with psychological damage that could 
live on long after the rebuilding of Buffalo hoi’ 
low, Logan County mental health officials report 
that more than a dozen elderly people have been 
hospitalized m mental health facilities because 
of psychological problems traced to the flood. 

For most it is less serious; but there is a 
growing feeling of bitterness and alienation in 
the 12 trailer camp communities dotting the Buf- 
falo area. 

Now, more than a year later, hundreds and 
hundreds of families remain packed together in the 
trailers or crowded in with relatives awaiting tne 
lifting of a partial "quarantine” first imposed 
immediately after the disaster when water contam- 
ination and other problems did pose health hazards, 

"It’s been a year and we’re still looking at 
nothin,*” said one Buffalo Creek miner. "We can't 
move back on our land. We can’t begin to rebuild. 
What the hell do we have?” 

The residents of Buffalo Creek have been pre- 
vented from returning to their land because water 
and sewer lines have not been built, despite re- 
peated promises by West Virginia officials includ- 
ing Gov. Arch Moore Jr., that the lines would be 
constructed last fall. 

And underlying the entire controversy is a 
plan advocated by Moore to build a modern highway 
through Buffalo hollow into an adjoining county. 

On the drawing boards for 10 years ? the highway 
now can be built with 100% federal disaster funds 
at an estimated cost of more than $11.5 million. 

Under Gov. Moore’s plan, the road would wipe 
out property belonging to more than 135 families 
up the hollow, including some of the homes that 
survived the flood . The projected highway would 
take little, if any, :eoal company facilities- ac- 
cording to opponents of the plan. 

"The way they talk we’re going to have a super 
highway up here, but nobody to live here to use 
it,” one disgruntled miner said. Others voiced 
opposition at a public hearing last fall, saying 
they just wanted their old road repaired so they 
could return home. 

"Not being able to move back is hardest on 
the old miners,” says Mrs, William Morris, whose 
husband worked 42 years before being disabled at 
Amherst Coal’s Paragon mine. "We buried a lot of 
our people and it’s time that those who lived got 
to return so we can go forward and try to make 
something out of ail the devastation we-ve had.” 

Mrs Morris was one of a group of Buffalo 
Creek people who travelled to Charleston by bus 
to attempt to discuss the aftermath of the disaster 
with Vice-President Spiro Agnew. The bus was block- 
ed by West Virginia state troopers at the bottom 
of the road leading up to the Charleston airport 
where Agnew landed. Some tried to hike on foot to 
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present Agnew with a petition protesting the road* 
but no one was able to see him. 

The road question, spurred by those who believe 
the continuing quarantine is merely a ploy by the 
state to reduce the payments for the highway land, 
has divided the community. Other community residents 
praise the road and Gov. Moore and say that oppon- 
ents are ’’troublemakers” who have been stirred up 
by ’’outsiders.” 

One who holds that view is Charles Cowan, who 
runs a gas station up Buffalo hollow Cowan believes 
that progress is being made toward redeveloping 
the area and says those upset over delays should 
be more patient. He and more than 400 others have 
hired Arnold and Porter, a prestigious Washington 
DC law firm, which has filed a class action damage 
suit asking some $52 million from Pittston Co. 

Gerald Stern and Harry Huge of Arnold and Porter 
won the first round of what is expected to be a 
long and costly court battle when a Charleston 
judge rejected Pittston’s claim that legal liabil- 
ity rested with its subsidiary, Buffalo Mining Co 
and not Pittston itself. 

Pittston, a holding company that operates 76 
coal mines in addition to trucking and oil interests, 
had a good year in 1971, earning more than $44 mil- 
lion in profit. But last year that figure dropped 
to $28.6 million, a decline the company blames on 
health and safety laws. 

Pittston presdient Nicholas Camicia, who gets 
$134,000 a year, took some lumps when Senator Har- 
rison Williams pointed out before the Senate labor 
subcommittee that Pittston had been cited more 
than 5000 times for alleged violations of the fed- 
eral mine health and safety act--the worst record 
of any coal company. 

”1 was not aware of that, sir,” Camicia res- 
ponded. 

Off in New York busy counting money and dod- 
ging golf balls (Camicia lives on Country Club 
Lane in Pelham, N.Y. , in a $90,000 ’’company house”) 
Pittston officials allowed Buffalo Mining to 
create slag piles 550 feet wide and 480 feet thick, 
impounding millions of gallons of water. 

Three days of rain last February put addition- 
al pressure on the crudely compacted refuse heaps 
and at 8 a j. on February 26, the impoundment gave 
way. Jason Bailey had decided the situation was 
serious on his way to work and had turned to rush 
home and get his family to safety. 

”1 went down the other side of the hill and 
everything I had was gone,” Bailey says He lost 
his wife and four children, 

Entire families were wiped out by the flood 
and most were coal mining families Rescue efforts 
turned up 118 bodies and seven people missing ha\/e 
been listed as dead by state police 

In the investigation that followed, Pittston 
Co. was battered by findings that its Buffalo Min- 
ing subsidiary had violated a number of state and 
federal requirements. Even a commission formed 
by Gov. Moore found that the ’’Pittston Co , through 
its officials, has shown flagrant disregard for 


the safety of residents of Buffalo Creek*.." 

But a special grand jury refused to return 
criminal indictments against company officials, 
despite recommendations of an ad hoc group called 
the Citizens Commission to Investigate the Buf- 
falo Creek Disaster that urged prosecution of 
officials of Pittston and Buffalo Mining. 

"They didn’t intend to kill nobody,” says 
Robert Bowens, a disabled miner who worked at 
the Kelly #5 mine of Island Creek Coal Co. "But 
if you run over a man, that's manslaughter whet- 
her or not you intended to run over him. The 
people responsible for this ought to get man- 
slaughter Too many people got killed and nothin’s 
been done ” 

As the rainy season continues at Buffalo 
Creek, a lot of people like Bowens are waiting 
and hoping They’ve buried their dead and they’d 
like to begin living. But more than 600 families 
remain packed into crowded trailer camps, waiting 
for the progress Gov. Moore says is imminent. 

Victor Eiiis goes home each day hoping his 
daughter will adjust to the tragedy as she grows 
older Many children share her fears. Last summer 
the West Virginia Surface Mining Association (a 
group of coal operators) flew in performers from 
"Disney on Parade” some months after the disaster 
to "bring the kids a little bit of sunshine*” 

But "Mickey Mouse” and "Goofy” are gone now 
and its raining up Buffalo Creek and the children 
are crying 

--30-- 

( THERE WILL BE GRAPHICS TO GO WITH THIS STORY 
IN THE NEXT PACKET, #512.) 

*************** * * * **********************•*-********* 

ARMY FORGIVENESS COMES 66 _ YEARS LATE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--It took the U,S- Army 66 
years, but It finally apologized to 87-year-old 
Dorsey Willis in early March Willis and 168 other 
black soldiers were discharged without honor by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 after their 
D Company, First Battalion, 2Sth Infantry (Colored) 
had failed to volunteer information on a ten-min- 
ute shooting spree in Texas, 

An abundance of evidence showed that the black 
soldiers had nothing to volunteer about the shoot- 
ing (the "Brownsville Incident”) since none had 
been involved But the case was not reversed until 
last fall All the men m D Company, except Willis, 
had died 

It took years of Willis’s petitions, phone 
calls, and letters to finally set the matter 
straight In the meantime, he spent 59 years shi- 
ning shoe^ m a barber ship while his less-than- 
honorable discharge made it nearly impossible to 
get a better 30 b. 

Willis now feels that since the Army has ad- 
mitted its mistake, he is entitled to some compen- 
sation, perhaps a thousand dollars for every year 
that his dishonorable discharge kept him from work- 
ing at a better 30 b The Army says the Congress will 
have to pass special legislation before that can 
happen , but officials noted that Willis can now get 
medical benefits and be buried in a national ceme— 
tary --30-- 
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COMMERCIAL BLOOD BANKS AND PLASMA CENTERS 
EXPLOIT SKID ROW DONORS: 

STRIKE CALLED BY DONOR'S UNION 

LOS ANGELES ( LNS ) — There are tour commercial 
blood banks and plasma centers in Los Angeles that 
make huge profits each year on their regular blood 
donors-- the men and women of that city's Skid Row 

The Hyland Laboratories Blood Bank, for exam- 
ple, gives $5 per pint for blood which they sell 
to hospitals for at least 6 times that price 

The donors must sign a waiver stating that 
the blood bank is not responsible for any risk in- 
curred during or after the procedure And, due to 
the poor health of the people on Skid Row and the 
practically unlimited frequency of their donations, 
those risks are high. 

However, a new organization called The Blood 
Donors Union, formed in cooperation with the radi- 
cal Catholic Worker volunteer group which runs a 
Hospitality House on Skid Row, called a strike 
on February 27, 

This union is making an attempt to organize 
the people of Skid Row-- people who are often iso- 
lated and without hope-- to fight for their inter- 
ests. They are also trying to win public support 
for their struggle. This activity, a first, is in 
direct contrast to the more tradidtionai approaches 
of volunteer groups toward people on Skid Row 

The case of one Skid Row donor will soon be 
brought to court by the Union The donor had given 
plasma more than 300 times-- twice a week for over- 
three years, Finally, his veins collapsed, and when 
he appeared for his regular donation he was refused 
because "he was a health risk " 

According to Ray Corrieo, a spokesman ror the 
Blood Donors Union, there are about 11 pharmaceu- 
tical corproations (including Hyland Labor ator ; es , 
a subsidiary of Baxter Labs and Abbot and North- 
American Biologics)that run commerical blood and 
plasma centers throughtout the country They rely 
mainly on Skid Row donors because they give blood 
most frequently and accept the lowest payment for 
their blood. 

These corporations also collect about 275,000 
pints of plasma a year from Ham and other Latin 
American countries where they pay donors an aver- 
age of $1.50 a pint. 

The Skid Row donors who picket daily from 
6am to 2pm have several demands They include in- 
creased compensation ($15 a pint for blood and $9 
for plasma), the elimination of the waiver, the 
right to be informed of what health risks are in- 
volved in the process, respectful treatment, and 
a 25<f donation from the company tor each donor to 
a fund 'for the construction of a medical and dental 
clinic for the people of Skid Row 

Jeff Dietrich, a spokesman tor the House of 
Hospitality made the following statement at the 
Blood Donors Union press conference on February 20: 

"In a country of such abundance it is immoral 
that people must sell their blood in order to nve 


But then, if it is to be done, at the very 
least, adequate health protection and just com- 
pensation must be provided Human beings cannot 
be treated like a herd of cows, milked of their 
vital body fluids, then left to die in the 
gutter or alley " 

For more information about future plans of 
the Blood Donors Union, call (213) 689-8897, 

—30— 

[Thanks to Ray Correio for the information in 
this story J 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE WORKERS' STRIKE ENDS IN 
PARTIAL VICTORY: 

FACULTY & STUDENTS SUPPORT FIGHT 

YELLOW SPRINGS, Ohio (LNS)-- Antioch College 
maintenance and cafeteria workers, members of 
the United Electrical Workers Union, went on 
strike in January for 32 days, when the college 
announced that it was going to break its contract 
with the union and bring in a catering service 
--Automatic Retailers of America ( A R A ) — to run 
the cafeter ia 

At issue were ARA's announced plans to lay 
off 23 of the 47 cafeteria workers and negotiate 
a new contract with those that remained, ARA also 
said it would lower salaries to correspond to the 
company's pay rates (a reduction of from $2.47 to 
$1 80 an hour) and vastly reduce the number of 
hours that part-time workers could work. 

The Automaic Retailers of America Is an in- 
ternational corporation dealing primarily in food 
vending machines But it also prepares foods s 
such as hot dogs and hamburgers for cafeterias. 
Gradually over the past few years ARA has taken 
over the business of many college, hospital and 
industrial cafeterias throughout the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico 

The cafeterias of these institution, many 
of which operated at a loss, are quickly attracted 
by ARA's guaranteed profits. And those profits, 
come directly from the fact that ARA gets it's 
work done with half the number of employees working 
twice as hard for lower wages, 

Supported by students, faculty and other mem- 
bers of the union in the Antioch community, the 
cafeteria and maintenance workers maintained 
24 hour picket Imes, despite freezing cold wea- 
ther 

Students withheld over $200,000 in tuition 
fees, and dosed down the administration building. 
Faculty members held a rally and marched to the 
presidents office, and most also refused to teach 
classes except on the picket lines, 

A student committee organized rallies to sup- 
port the workers, helped bring wood to heat the 
freezing picket lines and set up a day care center 
tor s t r i ker s ' chi Idren. 

At the strike's end, the cafeteria and main- 
tenance worker, Succeded m forcing both the college 
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and the company to honor th- u.d an* on ^n:ia,r 
But they were unable to keep AkA utt the An* . 
campus completely and the 23 worker = weic : 1 *aj 
layed off. 

The strike was by no mednr an o.eiwhcimrng rue 
cess. But the strong, combined prepare ci un.on 
members, students and teacher = at AntiuJi did 
force ARA to negotiate At other the pri- 

marily non-unionized. Third »Voiid iaie tu.a work- 
ers, standing alone, have been turned to vapitu 
late without a tight 

- • 30- - 

(Thanks to UE Newa for much ot the *ntormat^n in 
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•[See graphics to 90 with this sto,-vJ 

CHICAGO KILLED IN CONFRONTATION WIT!! DENVER POLICE: 
APARTMENT DAMAGED BY BOMB BLAST 

DENVER (LNS)--A raid by Denver police on a 
building which housed a Chicano school as well as 
the offices of a Chicano community group left one 
Chicano dead, 3 wounded (one critically) and 36 
arrested. The raid, which took place early in the 
morning of March 17, also completely destroyed 
parts of the Chicano owned building. The building 
is owned bt La Escuela Tlatelolco (a school tor 
young Chicanos from knidergarten through college) 
and the Crusade for Justice. 

The Crusade for Justice is a Denver based 
Chicano organization which has played a major role 
in the growth of the Chicano movement throughout 
the Southwest. In recent years they have been in- 
volved in the United Mexican-American Students 
Organization and in defending Chicano activists 
against police brutality and discrimination m 
courts . 

In the past 4 years the Chicano barrios of 
Denver have been the scene of seven major anti- 
police rebellions, two of which ended in confron- 
tations with armed police. 

This most recent attack began when two police 
officers parked their car across from the Chicano 
owned building, where a party was going on in one 
of the apartments. A young Chicano crossed the 
street to ask the officers why they were keeping 
watch on the apartment. He was immediately arrested 
by the two officers for walking and ordered into 
the car. 

A group of young Chicanos then approached the 
patrol car to ask why the young man was being de- 
tained. One of the patrolmen then jumped out of the 
car and tried to grab one of the Chicanos--Lui s 
Martinez, a 20 year old dance teacher m the school 
and a member of the Crusade for Justice 

Martinez was seen backing away trom the patrol 
man. He was later found dead ot gunshot wounds and 
the patrolman was found injured No gun was found 
near Martinez's body. 

A police 0 ? .rol woman had radioed for help 
when the shooting started and within a matter of 
minutes about 60 police were on the scene, heavily 
armed with shotguns and automatic rifles. Four pad- 
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dy wagons arrived with them- 

The police then opened fire on one end of 
the apartment building v/lnle other police en- 
tered from the other side of the building, break- 
ing into apartments, pulling out the residents, 
roughing up most of them and arresting 36, load- 
ing them into the paddy wagons. 

While the police were firing into the build- 
a huge explosion suddenly ripped out a large 
section of the building's wall Mario Vasquez, 
a math teacher at the school, was found unconscious 
in the rubble and arrested He was charged with 
aggravated assault on a policeman and held on 
$25,000 bail 

The explosion was reported to have occurred 
in an apartment shared by Vasquez and Martinez, 
Police claim that random shots detonated a charge 
of dynamite that was in the apartment However, 
Chicano witnesses claim that the explosion was 
caused by a n f le-launc! cd grenade which came 
from outside the building. 


Police told the press that they had found 
an "arsenal" of more than 100 weapons when they 
searched the building. Within 24 hours, however, 
the local news had already decreased the number 
to 25 

And of those 25, only 3 weapons were specif- 
ically described. The rest appeared to be props 
used by the Ballet Chicano for a dance program 
about the ".exican revolution that they perform. 
They are old rifles, lacking bolts and firing 
mechanisms . 

Police have made no charge of illegal possesr 
s 1 on concerning the other 3 weapons 


"There never has been any progress between 
the Chicano community and the police department 
of this city There won't be any until they 
get off our backs 

"We can expect this kind of thing to keep 
on happening," Vigil continued, "until the dream 
that Luis [Martmez] lived and died for comes 
true That is the dream that some day Chicanos 
will be a liberated and independent people con- 
trolling their own destiny " 

j Contr 1 buti ons to help with legal expenses and 
repairs for the build’ng can be sent to Crusade 
for Justice, 1567 Downing St , Denver, Colo. 80218 

- -30- - 
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Particles of metal found imbedded in Mario 
Vasquez's skin would seem to rule out the 
possibility of dynamite. 

Unidentified eyewitnesses may eventually 
clear up some of the confusion, but the Crusade 
for Justice's attempts to instigate an indepen- 
dent investigation of the scene failed, The 
mornmg after the bombing, before a court order 
for such an investigation could be obtained 
(the judge delayed fulfilling the Crusade's 
lawyer's request) the police had already sent 
in a wrecking crane which tore aoart the 
bombed-out units, destroying whatever evidence 
remai ned . 


Ernesto Vigil, a member of the Crusade for 
Justice who received a gunshot wound in the 
shooting and was arrested, commented on police- 
Chicano relations m the community: 
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TOP R S GH7: A Sk»d Row donor 
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SEE STORY PAGE $ . 
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T0 P lEET ; SoiT.e Skid Row men In Los Anegles. 
SEE S ■ 0 R Y PAGE 9- 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Skid Row donors picketing local 
blood bank i * Lus Ange i es. , 

SEE STORY PAGE 3. 
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